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MAKE OR BREAK: 
OR, 
THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE ELEGANT YOUNG LADY. 


| Bard stil] slept at the house in Phillimore 

Court, though he took his meals in Grid- 
ley Street. It was necessary for him to go two 
or three times a day to his shop to look after 
his stock of mice, rabbits, pigeons, and guinea 





pigs, in which he still carried on a tolerably 
lucrative commerce in supplying his old friends 
and customers. Every moment of his time 
was occupied from six o’clock in the morning 
until ten o’clock at night. He did everything 
“upon honor,” and he carried this rule into 
his lessons as well as his mercantile specula- 
tions. What he learned he really learned, and 
never left the subject till he had fully mas- 
tered it. 

Though he had been absent from school 
over two months, he stood so well in his class, 
that, with the severe exertion he made, he was 
able to regain the position he lost. As soon as 
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his father began to improve in health, and 
there was a prospect that Leo might again 
take his place in school, he devoted himself to 
his studies, and followed up his geography, 
history, and arithmetic with a zeal which 
promised the best results. He called upon 
the master, and received directions for the con- 
duct of his course. There are always plenty 
of good people to help those who are willing 
to help themselves, and Leo had all the friends 
he needed. 

Everything was going on well with Leo, even 
after the sudden disappearance of André and 
Maggie, whom, no doubt, he greatly missed in 
their absence.. If he knew anything about the 
reason for their abrupt departure, he kept his 
own counsel, especially in the presence of Fitz 
Wittleworth, who, since he had discovered that 
‘“‘ his witness” had been tampered with, had 
become the tormentor of the young mechanic. 
Fitz placed himself at the corner of Gridley 
Street almost every day, intent upon worming 
something out of Leo. The latter was too 
busy to waste any time on such a fellow as Mr. 
Wittleworth, and used to avoid him as far-as 
he could, by taking a roundabout: way to his 


boarding-house. But sometimes Fitz blundered, 


upon his victim. 
**T want to see you, Leo,” said he one day, 


when he had by a happy scheme outflanked him.+|: 


“Tm in a hurry, Fitz; I can’t stop now. 
My mice haven’t had their dinner yet,” replied 
Leo, uneasily. tee 

‘* They won’t starve just yet. Hold on! I’ve 
got something for you,” persisted Fitz, when 
the victim began to move on. : 

**T don’t want anything.” 

“Did you know your.father had got himself 
into a scrape?” 

‘*No, I didn’t,” answered Leo, who was in- 
terested in this intelligence. 

‘He has; and he’ll have to answer to the 
court for clearing out. I suppose you never 
read law, and don’t know anything about the 
subordination of witnesses. I'll tell you.” 

“T can’t stay to hear it now,” replied Leo, 
laughing, for he knew the difference between 
* subordination” and ‘ subornation.” 

‘**T want to talk with you about half an hour 
some time.” 

** What about?” 

“ About your father. 
bought him up.” 

‘¢ What do you mean by ‘ bought him up’?” 
demanded Leo, indignantly. 

‘«T mean that Checkynshaw has paid him to 
keep out of the way in our great case of Wit- 
tleworth versus Checkynshaw,” added Fitz. 


Checkynshaw has 





‘*T say he hasn’t.” 

‘Hasn't he cleared out?.” 

“* What if he has? He’s coming back again.” 

“Don’t tell me! I know something about 
law.” 

““T won't tell you, and you needn’t tell me. 
If you'll keep your side of the street, I’ll keep 
mine. If you mean to tell me that André Mag. 
gimore has done anything wrong, or means to 
do anything wrong, you don’t know the man,” 

“*I say he has. He was summoned asa wit- 
ness for our side, and he has sold out to the 
enemy.” 

‘* He hasn’t done anything of the sort.” 

‘* What has he gone to France for, then?” 

“ That’s his business, not yours.” 

“Yes, it is my business; I manage our suit, 
and you had better tell me all you know 
about it.” 

- “T guess not! In the first place I don't 
know much about it; and in the second, if | 
did, I wouldn’t tell you.” 

“If André Maggimore commits perjury —” 

“That will do, Fitz Wittleworth. I don't 
want to quarrel with you, and I don’t mean to 
do so; but you can’t talk like that to me with- 


-out.getting a broken head. So you can’t talk 


to me at all. If you speak to me again, I 
won’t answer you.” 

Leo turned abruptly from Fitz, bolted intoa 
run, and did not slacken his pace till he reached 
the house.. He was tempted to pitch ito Fitz; 
his fists had involuntarily closed; and he felt 
that if he listened any longer, he should not 
be able to control his wrath. Leo stuck to 
his text,.and when Fitz attempted to speak to 
him, he dodged him as though he had been an 
unclean beast. Of course Leo knew why his 
father and. his sister had gone away; but he 
did not intend to give the Wittleworths the 
benefit of his knowledge. He had an occa- 
sional letter from Maggie, and about a week 
before the exhibition, he received one inform- 
ing him that she and her father would sail for 
home in the next steamer, and expected to be 
present at the exhibition. 

The great day of the school year arrived. 
The examination for medals had taken place, 
and Leo confidently expected this crowning 
distinction of his school life, though no one 
could know who were to be the happy recip- 
ients of the medals until their names were 
called on the great day. There was only one 
damper upon his enthusiasm as the eventful 
occasion dawned upon him. The steamer 
bearing André and Maggie had been expected 
the day before, but she had not arrived; and 
Leo felt that half his pleasure would be lost 
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because they were not present to witness his 
triumph. 

The exercises of the exhibition proceeded, 
and Leo spoke his piece, and carried through 
his part in the original dialogue to the entire 
satisfaction of all interested. The silver pitcher 
had been presented to the ‘‘ beloved teacher,” 
and the chairman of the district committee 
had risen to deliver the medal speech, when 
the crowd at the doors was opened by the gen- 
tlemanly policeman in attendance to allow the 
passage of some favored guests. Leo was in 
a flutter of excitement; for, shortly after the 
exercises began, the school-house being located 
near the bay, he had heard the two guns which 
announced the arrival of an English steamer, 
in those blissful days when Boston was favored 
by the Cunard lines 

Through the crowd came Mr. Checkynshaw, 
followed by a young lady of remarkable beauty, 
who was most elegantly dressed; and behind 
hercame André Maggimore. They were pro- 
vided with seats, and the exercises proceeded. 
Everybody seemed to pay more attention to 
the beautiful young lady than to the excéllent 
chairman, whose forte certainly was not speech- 
making. The fashion of her dress was a sea- 
son ahead of the ideas of other ladies present, 
and was of the most costly material. 


Some of the people thought they had seen 


her before, but they were not quitesure. Leo 
was certain that he had seen her before, and he 
found it hard work to keep his seat during the 
solemn and impressive remarks of the worthy 
chairman of the district committee, and it was 
only when he began to call the names of the 
successful candidates for the medal that the 
whole attention of the aspirant was given to 
him. 

“Leopold Maggimore,” called the chairman 
for the sixth name, which would have been the 
first if Leo had not been absent so long. 

There was some applause bestowed upon 
each of the recipients; but that which greeted 
Leo’s name was warm and enthusiastic. André 
smiled, and the beautiful young lady in the ele- 
gant dress smiled; and even Mr. Checkynshaw 
was so far in sympathy with the occasion that 
he smiled too, when the blue ribbon was put 
upon the neck of Leo. After that, the time 
hung heavy upon all our characters who were 
present, especially as the distinguished gentle- 
men who had been invited to make “a few 
remarks” were unusually long-winded and 
Prosy. 

The exhibition was finished at last, and the 
elegant young lady flew to the seat of Leo, the 
silk fluttering like a summer tempest, grasped 
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both his hands, and actually kissed him before 
the assembled multitude. There were several 
scores of nice young men present, who envied 
Leo now more than when the blue ribbon was 
placed on his neck; and it ought to be added 
that Leo bore his martyrdom with remarkable 
fortitude. André then grasped his hand, and 
the tears stole down his pale face. Even Mr. 
Checkynshaw condescended to take the hand 
of the young man, and congratulate him 
upon the distinction he had won. 

The party left the school-house. There was 
a carriage waiting at the door for the banker, 
which bore them to Pemberton Square. It is 
not of much consequence what happened there, 
and we need only say that the elegant young 
lady was rather sad, and seemed to cling more’ 
to André and Leo than to the lofty man who 
entertained them, or to his family. 

The great case of Wittleworth vs. Checkyn- 
shaw had been twice postponed during the 
absence of the defendant, and it was called for 
the fourth time only a few days after his return. 
All the parties were present this time. Mr. 
Fitz Wittleworth did not seem quite as confi- 
dent as before. There were indications of a 
“ gigantic conspiracy,” as he expressed it, 
against the majesty of justice as represented 
by the Wittleworths. It was alleged that the 
defendant had his daughter in court—anda 
beautiful young lady she was; but Mr. Wittle- 
worth insisted that this person — elegant and 
richly dressed as she appeared — was an impos- 
tor, employed to personate the deceased child 
of his powerful rival, and thus enable him to 
retain the block of stores and the back rents. 

Mrs. Checkynshaw and Elinora were in 
court; so were André and Leo. Mr. Choate 
was there, and Mr. Wittleworth cast a re- 
proachful glance at him; but it was fortunate 
for the distinguished orator that he did not 
know how much he had fallen in the estima- 
tion of one “who had formerly been in the 
office with him.” ; 

Certain dry formalities were soiemnly passed 
through; the counsel for the plaintiff made a 
statement, during which he read extracts from 
the will of Mr. Osborne. It was plain enough 
to everybody that the block of stores belonged 
to Mrs. Wittleworth, unless the trustee and de- 
fendant could produce his daughter. She was 
produced; but Fitz was still hopeful. The 
elegant young lady was no other than Miss 
Maggie Maggimore. It was evident enough to 
him that she had been engaged to play the 
part in the farce. Mrs. Checkynshaw was the 
first witness called. She told the whole story 
about the cholera in Paris; that Marguerite, 
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her husband’s daughter, had the disease first, 
and was reported to have died with it; that she 
was taken with the terrible malady shortly 
afterwards; and that the child wore, at the 
time she was taken to the hospital, a gold 
locket, which contained portraits of her father 
and mother, and a lock of the hair of each. 
This locket was handed to her, and she identi- 
fied it. 

Fitz began to be alarmed. 

André was called next. He had been em- 
ployed as an interpreter in the hospital in the 
Rue Lacépéde. He had frequently seen the 
child whose name was entered on the books 
of the establishment as Marguerite Poulébah. 
He was informed that her parents had died, 
and that she had no friends to whom she could 
be sent. He became very much interested in 
her, and when something was said about taking 
her to an orphan asylum, he had invited her to 
go home with him. He kept her there a few 
days, and became so much attached to her that 
he was not willing to give her up. His land- 
lady took care of her till he embarked for 
America, where he soon found employment as 
a barber, and had ever since retained her. He 
identified the locket as the one worn by the 
child when he took her from the hospital. He 
confessed that he had done wrong in not using 
greater efforts to find the friends of the child; 
but they were so much attached to each other 
that a separation would have been insupport- 
able to either. 

André finished his direct statement, and the 
counsel for the plaintiff immediately opened 
upon him so fiercely that Fitz began to feel 
that the day was not wholly lost. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 


ag HERE were you born, Mr. Maggi- 
more?” asked the Wittleworth lawyer. 

‘In London,” replied André. 

* Are you a Frenchman?” 

‘* My father was Italian, my mother French.” 

“Did you ever learn the barber's trade, or 
did you pick it up yourself?” 

‘*T was apprenticed to a barber in London, 
and served seven years.” 

‘* Have you always worked at the business?” 

“No, sir. I used to shave an English gentle- 
man who had a stiff arm, and I finally went 
into his service as his valet. I remained with 
him till he died of cholera in Paris. I lived 
with him fourteen years,” answered André, 

» meekly. 
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** Have you ever told any person that Mar- 
guerite Checkynshaw died at the. hospital?” 
demanded the attorney, sharply. 

“‘T have, sir.” 

** Was it true?” 

‘© No, sir.” 

“Why did you say so then?” 

*¢ Because I thought it was true.” 

‘ What made you think so?” 

“The last name of the Marguerite that died 
was so like Checkynshaw.” 

‘* What was the name of the other Margue- 
rite?” 

** Poulébah.” 

“Did you make any effort to find the parents 
of the child you adopted?” 

“TI did; I found the lodgings they had occu- 
pied, and the concierge identified some cloth- 
ing and the locket which I carried to him. He 
told me that the parents of the child were both 
dead. He only knew that they were English. 
I have no doubt now that he was a bad man, 
and that he told me what he knew was not 
true in regard to the child.” 

“ Why so?” 

“T think it is probable the Chuckinghams 
left some property in their rooms which he de- 
sired to keep, and because I have learned from 
Mr. Check ynshaw that the house I visited was 
not the one occupied by him. The concierge 
told me two falsehoods — that the clothing and 
locket belonged to the child of his lodger, and 
that she spoke French.” 

The lawyer twisted the matter about in various 
ways; but André was as clear as light itself, 
and he did not materially contradict himself. 
Mrs. Checkynshaw was called for the defence; 
but, to the astonishment and disgust of the 
legal gentleman and his employers, she testi- 
fied, in the most positive manner, that the 
elegant young lady in court was Marguerite 
Checkynshaw. She had taken care of her asa 
child, and she could not be mistaken. Mrs. 
Wittleworth was put upon the stand, with the 
letter announcing the death of Marguerite in 
her hand; but, poor woman, all her evidence 
was against herself. She identified the locket, 
and was in the end very sure that the beautiful 
young lady was her nieces 

Mr. Fitzherbert Wittleworth was utterly dis- 
gusted, though he could not help believing that 
the young lady was his cousin. Not a doubt 
was left in the mind of any person, and of 
course Mr. Checkynshaw won his case; but 
the great man was very far from satisfied with 
himself, or with the position in which the trial 
left him. It was apparent to all the world that 
he had attempted to defraud Mrs. Wittleworth 
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out of the block of stores, and ten years’ in- 
come upon it; but the banker was not a man 
tobend before the storm of popular opinion. 
He took the trouble to explain his position, and 
to explain away what was dark and unsatisfac- 
tory. He did not believe his child was dead. 
He was satisfied that Marguerite Poulébah was 
Marguerite Checkynshaw, though he could not 
find her. The director of the hospital said the 
Sisters had taken her, and he was sure she was 
living. 

Besides, it would have been wicked to hand 
the property over to Mrs. Wittleworth for her 
drunken husband to squander away, and make 
her a beggar a second time. He intended, in 
due time, if his daughter did not appear, to 
pass the property to the rightful heir when it 
could be safely done. The integrity of his in- 
tentions could not be doubted, for had he not 
given Mrs. Wittleworth ten thousand dollars? 
Thé quitclaim deed, he declared, was only to 
save himself from being annoyed by Fitz and 
his father. Of course he intended to make it 
all right in the end. 

Mr. Checkynshaw did not forgive the Wittle- 
worths for the mischief they had attempted to 
do. He hinted at steps for compelling them 
to restore the ten thousand dollars; but Mag- 
gie protested, in her way, against such a course, 


and nothing was ever done. 

Marguerite Checkynshaw went to live in 
Pemberton Square; but she was not happy 
there, and every day she visited the house 


at No. 3 Phillimore Court. Poor André was 
actually miserable. He had lost his darling 
child, and it was little comfort to know that 
she dwelt in the midst of luxury and splendor. 
Though he saw her every day, he was sad, an¢ 
almost disconsolate. 

Maggie tried to be happy in her new home, 
but her heart was not there. Mrs. Cteckyn- 
shaw was cold and distant to her, asd Elinora 
was a little, petulant, disagreeable tyrant, who 
lived for herself alone: She tried to love her, 
butshe tried invain. Her father was kind and 
indulgent to her; yet she saw but little of him. 
Maggie went to school Mr two years, and was 
busy with her studies and her music lessons; 
but not.an evening passed without her going 
to see her foster-father, after he left the shop. 
About nine o’clock Leo walked home with her; 
but he seldom entered her father’s house. 

In the choice of a pursuit for life, Leo won 
the day, and went to learn the machinist’s 
trade. He did not give up the “‘ mouse busi- 
ness” entirely, but found time to make new 
houses, and there were customers to purchase 
them, adding quite a sum to the income of his 
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foster-father. A housekeeper was employed to 
take Maggie’s place; but home was never the 
place it had been after Maggie went away. : 

John Wittleworth kept his solemn promise. 
and continued to be a steady man. He ob- 
tained employment in a wholesale grocery, and 
served so faithfully that he won the esteem and 
regard "of the firm. His former ambition came 
back to him, and when he spoke of going into 
business on his own account, with a portion of 
his wife’s money as his capital, he was admitted 
as a partner in the firm that employed him. 
He was a man of excellent abilities, and in 
time he acquired a handsome property. 

Fitz never amounted to much. His ideas 
were too big for his station. He obtained sev- 
eral situations; but, as he aspired to manage 
his employers’ business without their aid, he 
was often out of a place. When his father 
went into business, he was taken as an entry- 
clerk; but he was such a trial that eve parental 
solicitude could not tolerate him,and he was 
sent away. He was not a bad Soy; but selt- 
conceit was the rock on which Ae wrecked him- 
self. He foynd another situstion, and another, 
and another; but his stay in each was short. 
And so he went from one place to another, 
achieving nothing, vftil he was twenty-five 
years old, when he married a lady, ten years 
his senior, whom even the twenty thousand 
dollars she pessessed did not tempt any one 
else to makea wife. Fitz is a gentleman now; 
and though his lot at home is trying, he still 
maintams his dignity, and lives on his wife’s 
propetty. He is not dissipated, and has no 
bad habits; but he does not amount to any- 
thing. People laugh at him, and speak con- 
temptuously of him behind his back; and he 
is, and will continue to be, nothing but a cipher 
in the community. 

In the little smoking-room in the house in 
Pemberton Square, three years after Maggie 
went to live there, on the very sofa where André 
Maggimore had lain, was stretched the inani- 
mate form of another person?stricken down by 
the same maiady. It was Mr. Checkynshaw. 
The two gentlemen with whom he had been con- 
versing when attacked by the fit had placed 
him there, and Dr. Fisher had been sent for. 
From that sofa he was conveyed to his bed, 
still insensible. His eyes were open, but he 
knew none of those who stood by his couch. 

The doctor came; but the banker was out of 
the reach of human aid, though he survived a 
day and a half. Maggie watched over him, as 
she had over André; but vain was her care, 
and vain were her hopes. Her father died. A 
few days later a long funeral procession left 
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the house, and Mr. Checkynshaw was borne 
to his last restirig-place at Mount Auburn. 
Mrs. Checkynshaw was bewildered and over- 
whelmed; Elinora was so nervous that she 
required an attendant constantly; and Maggie 
had little time to weep herself, so devoted was 
she to the wants of others. 

By the death of her father, everything was 
changed with Maggie. There was little sym- 
pathy between her and the other members of 
the family. Mrs. Checkynshaw decided that 
the house should be sold, and that she and the 
two daughters should board with a relative of 
her own. Maggie did not like this arrange- 
ment, though she was prepared to accept it if 
no better one could be suggested. She stated 
her objection in the gentlest terms; but her 
mother-in-law was cold, and even harsh, and 
Maggie realized that the future was to be more 
unhappy than the past. In this emergency she 
consultea her old friend Dr. Fisher, who was 
familiar with all the circumstances of the 
family. 

“T cannot live with Mrs. Checkynshaw and 
Elinora, now that my father is n@ longer with 
us,” said she, sadly. ‘I donot like them, and 
they do not like me.” 

“Tt is not necessary that you should live 
with them,” replied the doctor. 

* Couldn't I live with Anaré again?” asked 
she, eagerly. 

“Certainly you can. Leave this to me. I 
will see your father’s executors, and tell them 
your wishes.” 

‘Thank you, doctor.” 

** The block of stores yields a large income, 
besides your share of your father’s property, 
but, Maggie, you are under age, and you must 
have a guardian to take charge of your prop- 
erty. Your own wishes in this matter will be 
consulted.” 

* André!” exclaimed she, with enthusiasm. 

The doctor smiled, and shook his head. 

‘‘Why not?” demanded she, her face look- 
ing sad again. 

“ André is a very good man; but he does not 
know much about business.” 

“There is nothing to do at present but to 
collect the rents on the block of stores. I 
could not name any one but André for my 
guardian.” 

** Perhaps the court will not approve of him 
if you do,” added the doctor, with a smile. 

“T’m sure André is honest and true, and 
will be faithful to the end. He knows enough 
about business to take care of the property.” 

Maggie argued like a woman, and the doctor 
promised to do what he could to meet her 








wishes. Mr. Checkynshaw’s executors were 
opposed to the plan; but, at the earnest solicj. 
tation of Maggie and the doctor, they at last 
consented to recommend it, and André was 
appointed guardian of the rich man’s daughter, 
If ever a man was amazed and bewildered, 
André was, when he found himself the keeper 
of such a vast property. 

Maggie had a plan of her own. André was 
to be a barber no longer. A nice brick house 
in Harrison Avenue was hired, and furnished 
in good style, and the strange family were 
once more united. Leo sold out the mouse 
business to Tom Casey, and was as happy as 
alordin his new home. The executors paid 
Maggie’s share of her father’s estate to André, 
in accordance with the provisions of the will. 
The ex-barber was not a business man; but 
this fact rendered him all the more cautious in 
handling the property intrusted to his care. 
He had shaved men of dignity and substance 
for so many years, that he had no lack of 
friendly advisers. With fear and trembling he 
discharged his sacred duty. 

But André’s duties as guardian were ab- 
ruptly terminated one day, before Maggie was 
twenty-one. A remarkably good-looking young 
lawyer, Mr. Charles Harding, the partner of 
an older legal gentleman who had done André’s 
business, relieved him of his charge by marry- 
ing his ward. Everybody said he was a splen- 
did fellow, and Maggie knew he was. No 
one seemed to be astonished except Leo, who 
thought the affair had come off rather sud- 
denly. He did not exactly understand how 
Maggie could have fallen in love with any 
fellow — he never thought of such things. 

“So Maggie is married,” said Mr. Fitz Wit- 
tleworth one day, when they met in the street. 

“Wes; and a capital fellow Harding is, too,” 
replied. Leo, warmly. 

“Tt was rather sudden — wasn’t it?” 

“Well, it was rather sudden; but, when I 
think what @\beautiful girl Maggie was, and 
when I think what a good girl she was, I am 
not at all surprised— not a bit.” 

“But, Leo, I always thought you would 
marry Maggie,” added Mr. Wittleworth, strok- 
ing his chin. 

“I!” exclaimed Leo, opening his eyes. 
“Why, I never thought of such a thing.” 

“The more fool you, when you could have 
done it.”. 

‘¢ What, marry my sister!” 

“‘ She isn’t your sister, any more than I am.” 

“ Well, it’s all the same thing, and I could 
never look upon her as anything but a sister,” 
replied Leo, as he hastened to his work. 
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Leo was satisfied; for he could still love 
Mrs. Harding as a sister; and he had cer- 
tainly never thought of her in any other rela- 
tion. Perhaps he did not think of anything 
at that time but machines and machinery. 
Both he and André remained with Mrs. Har- 
ding, for she would not consent to their leaving 
her. And her husband liked them because 
she did. 

When Leo was twenty-five, his inventive 
genius had laid the foundation of his fortune, 
and his “ royalties” soon made him inde- 
pendent, for he had the business ability to 
profit by his inventions. When he was mar- 
ried, the “‘ strange family ” was separated, but 
never in spirit. André goes from one house to 
the other half a dozen times a day, and is 
honored as a “‘ grandpa” by four little boys 
and girls. 

Leo has always been the determined and 
persevering individual he was in his youth, 
when engaged in the ‘‘ mouse business.” As 
an apprentice, as a journeyman, as a master 
machinist, and as an inventor, it has been 
“MAKE Or BREAK ” with him; and, though the 
parts of his machinery often did break, and the 
apparatus failed to do its expected work, he 
did not give up; and he conquered in the end, 
whatever trials and difficulties interposed. 

Mrs. Harding is superlatively happy in her 
husband, her children, her foster-father, whom 
she still lovingly calls ‘‘ mon Pére,” and in her 
noble brother. She calls, at long intervals, 
upon Mrs. Checkynshaw and Elinora; and 
peace reigns between the two houses of Check- 
ynshaw and Wittleworth. Though she was 
never happier than when she knew-no other 
relation than that of the poor man’s daughter, 
she has every reason to be thankful, and is 
thankful, to God for the blessings which have 
come to her as THE RicH MAN’s DAUGHTER. 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XXVI. — THE WIND-UP. 


[CONOLUDED.} 

bad needed but a shot or two among the near- 

ing drove of wolves to stop their career in 
our direction. They paused at a safe distance, 
and while we completed the stripping of the 
bison, they lifted up their heads and howled 
dismally, in their distress at being kept away 
from their feast. Bill Bucket’s rifle had brought 
down two of their number, which, as soon as 
they fell, were set upon by the others with 
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furious snarls, and torn to pieces. There was 
hardly a mouthful for eath, however, and the 
result was a series of fights, which bade fair 
for a little while to lead to the total extinction 
of the drove, after the fashion of the Kilkenny 
cats, which ate each other up, leaving nothing 
behind but the tips of each other’s tails. 

Fred looked on at this scene with great in- 
terest; and Gum stood behind Fred’s skirts, 
looking over his shoulders, and indulging in 
such ejaculations as ‘‘ Whoo! Look dar! — 
look dar! My, my, my! What beastesses dey 
is? Bress de stars! Whoo!” 

We soon had the hides, and such portions 
of the carcasses as we could use for food, 
strapped upon the backs of our horses, which 
had been unpicketed and brought to the spot; 
and, when all was in readiness, we moved off 
in the direction of Black Pan. 

We had barely reached the spot near by 
where we had left our horses at the time of 
the attack, when, looking back, we beheld a 
sight which was enough to awaken exclama- 
tions even from those of us who were usually 
less given to that sort of thing than old Gum. 
The carcasses of the bull bisons were swarmed 
over by an angry, snarling, snapping, tearing, 
jumping bevy of wolves, all ravenous with 
hunger. They stumbled over each other, 
mounted eaeh other’s backs, leaped far over 
each other’s heads, — any way to get at the 
meat, — and champed and tore it with their 
ragged teeth, with a growling ferocity, which 
made old Gum exclaim, — 

‘My, my! Look at ’em! Anybody would 
tink dey wuz ravin’ mad at de pore buffler, and 
wuz satiatin’ deir vengeance onto ’em arter 
hatin’ ’em fer years an’ years. My, my! Wuz 
dar eber sech a wicked lot ob creaturs afore?” 

‘“* Wicked!” said Bucket. ‘So are you 
wicked, when yer hungry! Coyote ain’t a 
*sponsible moril agent, I reckon; but he are 
ther hungriest creatur that ever picked er 
bone!” 

Dan Cooper took up the conversation that 
night, when we were all comfortably full of 
bison meat, and sitting on the grass in the 
snug shelter of Black Pan. 

“Yer karn’t call coyote wicked, nohow,” 
said he; ‘‘ner any other wild creatur, ’cept 
Injin. Coyote hain’t no more cruel ner we 
ourselves, fer that matter. Don’t we kill buf- 
fler and eat him? Jest same as coyote. Don’t 
we foller our prey fer ther purpose of jest takin’ 
his life fer our own good? Wal! Thar it is! 
Any wild animal does that ar! And what’s 
more, I’ve knowed white men ter hunt dumb 
critters jest fer ther fun on it, though I tell yer 
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thar ain’t none of that kind keeps company 
with Dan’el Cooper dnd William Bucket. You, 
my friends, have come out on ther perrairies 
fer yer health, and ther follerin’ of ther hunt is 
good fer ther health. Not that it ain’t amusin,’ 
too; but that is right ’nough, I take it. so long’s 
yer don’t shute ary animal jest ter leave him 
ter rot on ther perrairie. Wild beasts war gin 
to man, fer his sarvitée, by ther Creatur; and 
that, William Bucket, is savtinly gorspil truth, 
ef Dan’el Cooper do say it.” 

Yer right, Dan,” said Bucket. 

“And I go furder,” said Cooper. “I go 
furder. I say ther land war made fer Chris- 
tian, and that Injin has no right ter live in it. 
Talk about wickedness and cruelty! Them 
is ther identicle word that applies ter Injin 
straight. Thar ain’t no way ter deal with 
Injin but ter shute him. I’ve heerd people 
talk about Lo ther poor Injin. Injin is low 
enough, I'll admit; but, ef yer got any sym- 
pathy in yer buzzum, yer best holt is fer guv it 
ter ther poor white man. He are ther sufferer.” 

Professor Larned here observed that Coop- 
er’s remarks were very severe on the Indians. 
“You must not forget,” said he, ‘‘ that the 
prairies are the red man’s original property — 
his hunting-grounds.” 

“Wal, I say no more,” said Cooper. “I 
never did see a man frum New York that 
would listen to reason on this subjeck from ther 
mouth of Dan’el Cooper. But I tell yer this, 
my larned friend: I’ve seed a heap of your sort 
come out here and git convarted to my way of 
thinkin’ arter they'd seen a few of thar white 
bruthren roasted by ther red varmints — zot 
fer food, but jest fer ugliness. And ef yer stays 
yere long enough, you'll git over ter my way 
of thinkin’, er I’m a Injin myself!” 

Cooper’s prediction was verified to the ut- 
most before Professor Larned left the country; 
’ for the professor remained in that region long 
after the rest of our party had returned.to our 
homes. We were only out on the prairies dur- 
ing the hottest months of the summer, but the 
professor staid all through the autumn and the 
following winter. His adventures during that 
period were deeply interesting; but of course I 
cannot relate them now — it would take a whole 
volume of Our Boys AND GiRts to do that. 
And indeed I cannot even relate any more of our 
own adventures at present, for Mr. Optic tells 
me I have got to the end of the volume. Sol 
must say good by to my young friends who 
have followed my story thus far, with a hearty 
wish that we may meet again some time. 

We remained out on the prairies for several 
weeks more; and, when I returned to Boston, 
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and gave Fred into the hands of his father ang 
mother, he was a ruddy, hearty boy, who had 
taken a long lease of health from his summer's 
adventures. 

Many are the stories Fred has told his father 
and mother and his two sisters since he re- 
turned home; and, as he is a capital story- 
teller, and has a way of “acting out” when 
he is talking, you may imagine how delighted 
his sisters, Katie and Mary, are with his 
‘“‘yarns,” as he calls them. If Mr. Optic 


thinks Fred equal to the task, I have no doubt 
he will some day employ him to tell Our Boys 
and Girls these stories — how we chased the 
bison, what an experience. we had with a fami- 
ly of bears that we discovered in another part 
of our cave, and other things that happened 
during our life Out on the Prairies. 


THE BRAVE BOY 


THAT DIDN’T GO TO THE SHOW, AND 
THE MEAN CHAP THAT DID. 


BY ROSA ABBOTT. 


OHNNY DIGGS and Sammy Ragg lived 

in the same house, up three flights of stairs, 

with only a dingy bit of an entry dividing their 
respective apartments. 

Though such near neighbors, they were as 
wide apart as the North and South Pole. 

The Diggs lot, which numbered seven strong, 
were an industrious and hard-working people, 
taking their poverty unmurmuringly, and striv- 
ing, with thrift and economy, to make both 
ends meet. The children, of whom Johnny, 
aged eight years, was the oldest, were decently 
clothed, and no one went hungry, for the table 
was spread three times a day; and, though 
likely as not there was but one dish to eat 
from, such as bean porridge or baked potatoes, 
or Indian mush, yet there was always enough 
to go round, with sometimes a little left over. 

The Ragg family, on the contrary, were a 
shiftless set. Mrs. Ragg had a white lace bon- 
net, with a yellow calico rose on top; but this 
luxury was acquired at the expense of the little 
Raggs, who went barefoot in consequence. 

A stitch in time, which saves nine, was never 
taken in this household; and jackets out at 
elbows, buttonless shirts, and petticoats fringed 
with tatters, were chronic affections. 

Saturday nights, when Sammy’s father drew 
his week’s wages, this happy family threw care 
to the dogs, and dined —I should say supped 
— most sumptuously off roast pork, garnished 
with cabbage and boiled onions, with baker's 
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mince-pie for dessert, the whole washed down 
with smal] beer, set upon the table in a cracked 
pitcher, both noseless and handleless, out of 
which all were free to take a swig, whenever 
their thirst so prompted. 

This one night of riotous living, however, 
scrimped supplies for the succeeding week. 
Indeed, when pig was high, the larder at times 
ran so low, that Sammy was despatched with 
the wood-basket after cold victuals. Being an 
apt mimic, and able to say, in a beggarly whine, 
« Please, a crust of bread for my starving moth- 
er, six sick sisters, and dying baby brother,” — 
with two big teardrops just ready to fall from 
his woe-begone eyes, — he generally managed 
to obtain a goodly number of odd bones and 
broken crusts, which served to allay the hun- 
ger of the Ragg family until the return of the 
jovial Saturday feast night. 

In spite of their little peccadilloes, the Raggs 
puton airs, and turned up their noses at ‘‘ those 
grubs of Diggseses,” as Mrs. Ragg called her 
worthy neighbors. + 

We are told that ‘‘ pride goeth before a fall.” 
This was literally the case with the pride in 
question. For, one day, as Sammy mounted 
the third flight, he met Johnny Diggs face to 
face. 

“What you got in your basket?” queried 
Johnny, with the freedom of childhood. 

“ Shavin’s,” said Sammy, hurrying past 
him. 

But, in his extra haste, he stubbed his toe, 
and tumbled forward, while his basket fell 
backward, and went whirling over and over, 
to the bottom of the stairs. 

Bones and crusts were strewn in little heaps 
all the way down, and Johnny could not help 
laughing at Sammy’s shavings. 

What made it still worse was the fact, that 
Mrs. Diggs, hearing the noise, had run out 
into the entry, and now stood on the landing 
above, looking over. 

Mortified enough was Sammy’s mother, who 
hadalso run out to see what the noise meant, 
to find herself thus exposed before ‘those 
Diggses.” 

But it would seem as though this was a 
family history, when it is meant to be a story 
relating. particularly to Johnny and Sammy. 
There is nothing to do, as I see, but to start at 
once on a fresh tack. 

Johnny and Sammy stood on the sidewalk 
one day, with their eyes hanging out of their 
heads, and as big as watermelons, for the 
most wonderful procession was moving up the 
street. 


There was a whole cartful of men, drawn ‘by 
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eight white horses, banging on drums, and 
blowing on trumpets; and great placards were 
hoisted high up on poles, with letters on them 
so big and black that every one could read 
what was printed, without spectacles, a very 
great way off. 
This was what was on the placards : — 
Lions! Lions!! Lions!!! 
Bears. 
Learned Elephants. 
Tigers, Monkeys, Hyenas. 
Striped Zebras. 

Spotted Leopards, &éc., &c., &c., &c. 
Greatest Collection of Wild Animals in the 
World. 

Admission, fifty cents. Children, half price. 


“That’s the ticket for me!” cried Sammy, 
slapping Johnny, who was not aware of his 
presence, lustily upon the back. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you go?” 

‘*T wish I could,” replied Johnny. ‘“ But 
where’s the twenty-five cents coming from?” 

‘QO, bother the twenty-five cents. You come 
’long with me this afternoon, and I'll show you 
a dodge that'll take you in scot free.” 

‘¢ What kind of a dodge? ” 

** You'll see fast enough when you get there. 
Say, will you come?” 

“TI —I don’t know. 
won’t it?” 

‘*Ho, ha! Ain’t you a soapy! What’s two 
deadheads to those show folks. It won’t hurt 
them, when they’re taking in piles of money 
every day, hand over fist.” 

“Td give anything to go.” 

‘* Well, what’s to hinder,” said Sammy, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Don’t I tell you I can get you in.” 

“Yes; but it wouldn’t be exactly right to 
go so.” 

‘*Bosh! Stay at home, then, and play cat's- 
cradle with your grand-daddy.” And Sammy, 
thoroughly disgusted, went off whistling, with 
his hands in his pockets. 

Johnny stood still a few minutes, with a rue- 
ful face. 

‘**T’ve a good mind to call after him, and say 
I'll go,” thought he. ‘‘I never wanted to see 
anything so bad in all my life; and, as long as 
it won’t cost anybody anything —” 

But something seemed to stop him just here, 
and a little voice whispered in his ear, — 

‘*Won’t it cost anybody anything? Suppose 
your mother finds it out. Won't it cost hera 
great deal to know you have done wrong? 
Won't it cost you something to play such a 
mean trick?” 


It’ll be cheating — 
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The little voice triumphed, and Johnny, but- 
toning the top button of his jacket, which made 
his neckband very tight, went home. 

Sammy’s parting taunt about the “ grand- 
daddy” was not without meaning, for one of 
Johnny's most arduous duties was to amuse 
poor old gran’ther Diggs, who was half deaf 
and wholly blind, and whose age ranged some- 
where among the nineties. 

In the afternoon, the afternoon when the 
lions would be performing, and the bears 
standing on their hind legs, and the monkeys 
riding on Shetland ponies, — for all these 
things had been pictured in the corners and 
on the sides of the placards, — Mrs. Diggs had 
gone quite to the other end of the town to 
carry home some work (she did tailoring for 
the shops), and Johnny was left in charge of 
the household. 

The baby, knowing well how she could im- 
pose upon her elder brother, was not easy a 
moment unless she was in his arms, and being 
tossed “up, up, upey,” and ‘‘down, down, 
downey,” which operation, seeing that baby 
weighed thirty pounds, told painfully upon 
Johnny’s slim arms. 

However, he managed to weather it through, 
till baby graciously went to sleep; and then 
he coaxed the other two children to sit upon 
the floor, and play with the blocks he had 
picked up from time to time in the carpenter’s 
shops, where he had gone for shavings. 

Then gran’ther, who had been tapping the 
lid of his snuff-box uneasily for some little 
time, spoke out peevishly : — 

“Is everybody asleep, or is everybody dead? 
Johnny, where are you? What do you leave 
the old man so long alone for? Talk to me. 
Read me the news. Say something.” 

**Mother is going to buy a paper; she will 
bring it when she comes home,” said Johnny, 
sitting down beside gran’ther. 

Very good,” said he, taking a pinch of 
snuff, and giving a pleasant sneeze. ‘Keep 
on talking. It’s so lonesome to be blind !” 

**Gran’ther,” exclaimed Johnny, whose mind 
was full of one thing, ‘“‘did you ever gotoa 
show?” 

“Yes, bless me!” was theanswer. ‘I used 
to go once a year, reg’lar, to muster. That 
was a show worth seeing; and the best part 
was the ‘lection cake and pop beer. Anybody 
that didn’t get sick, that day, with eatin’ and 
drinkin’, wan’t considered much account.” 

“OQ, I don’t mean anything like that. Did 
you ever see a wild beast show, where the lions 
shake hands, and’ the bears climb a pole, and 
there’s tigers, and hyenas, and monkeys in 
regimentals? ” 
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“Land of love, no!” cried gran’ther, in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘ Where’d you get hold of such 
a pesky lot of critters?” 

“There’s a show like that come to town. | 
read all about it this morning, — I and Sammy 
Ragg, — an’ it’s fifty cents for grown folks to 
go, and twenty-five for children.” 

“Twenty-five cents is a great deal. You 
ain’t thinking of going, Johnny, and spending 
all that money — be ye?” 

“Of course not; but Sammy offered to get 
me in for nothing, and I did come pretty near 
going that way. I wanted to see it so bad, you 
know.” 

** But how could he get you in — eh?” 

Johnny repeated the sidewalk chat with 
Sammy. 

‘*You’re a brave boy, Johnny,” said gran- 
ther, at the close of the recital. ‘It’s a great 
thing to be able to resist temptation.” 

And Johnny felt very happy at this approval 
of gran’ther, for the old man was generally 
chary of his praises. 

Then the baby, who had been laid in its crib 
in the next room, woke up with a scream, and 
Johnny ran to it with a light heart, saying, 
wonderingly, ‘‘How funny! I don’t feel bad 
one bit now. I’m only glad I didn’t go, for the 
pleasure would have been over by this time, 
and I know I'd felt cheap enough afterwards.” 

It was indeed about time for the show to be 
over, though this afternoon it had ended a lit- 
tle earlier than had been intended. 

This was on account of Sammy Ragg, who 
had got in “scot free,” as he had boasted to 
Johnny, in the following exemplary manner. 

He had skulked round the tent, in which the 
exhibition was held, till he saw a chance, when 
nobody was watching him, to crawl under- 
neath the canvas. 

This was easy to do, and he thus found him- 
self under the wooden planks that had been 
hastily put up for seats for the spectators, and 
which ran, in the form of high, rude steps, 
from the ground up to the top of the tent. 

Sammy, quite delighted with his stratagem, 
moved about in search of a good lookout, which 
he found under two little boys, who had come 
with their nurse, and who were in great glee 
with all they saw. Their short legs, cased in 
frilled pantalets, stuck right out straight, not 
hanging down at all. So the aperturé between 
the two boards was not filled up a bit, and 
Sammy, himself unseen, had an unobstructed 
view of the performances. He enjoyed every- 
thing hugely. He laughed especially at the an- 
tics of the monkeys, who were tied to the backs 
of the Shetland ponies, — themselves no lar- 
ger than good-sized Newfoundland dogs, — and 
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watched with envy the boys on the front seats 
feeding the elephants with peanuts and candy. 

The last of all, the cage of lions:was drawn 
in. They growled terribly; and, when a man 
slipped suddenly into the cage through a small 
door at the back, and poked them with a little 
short whip, they growled still worse. 

Just at this stage of the proceedings, Sammy 
felt something rub against him; then two/hairy 
paws were placed upon his shoulders, and a 
hot breath fanned his cheek. 

Frightened out of his wits, he screamed at 
the top of his voice. No sooner did he begin 
to scream than a growl right in his ear froze 
the blood in his veins, and the hairy paws en- 
circled his neck; and it seemed to poor Sammy 
as though all the breath in his body was being 
squeezed out of him. 

He still, however, managed to scream; and 
the more he screamed, the higher rose the 
growling in his ears. 

The people all around took alarm, and there 
was a hurried stampede from Sammy’s vicinity. 
They could not see down where he was, for it 
had grown dark there; but everybody cried 
out, “A wild beast’s got out! He’s killing 
somebody!” And all faces were pale with 
fear. 

At last — it seemed an age to Sammy — the 
keeper, and others of the attendants, came 
with lanterns, and staves, and pistols. They 
advanced cautiously, not knowing what danger 
they were about to face. 

And now Sammy could see the terrible crea- 
ture that was hugging him so fiercely. He 
gave a fresh scream at sight of the great jaws, 
with their rows of sharp, white teeth, and the 
blood-red tongue half-lolled out, that almost 
lapped his face. 

“Juno!” called the keeper, in a voice of 
authority, and pressing nearer, ‘come here, 
you brute.” 

Bruin, — for indeed it was one of the bears, 
—who had slyly got loose, relaxed his hold of 
Sammy at once, and coming down on all fours, 
tubbed his shaggy head against the keeper 
with every appearance of delight. 

“ Are you hurt?” asked the man of Sammy, 
patting at the same time the bear’s head, as un- 
concernedly as though it was a pet poodle’s. 

Sammy, who was trembling like an aspen 
leaf, shook out these words : ‘‘ N-no, I-I g-guess 
n-n-not.” 

There was no mark of any bruise on him, 
though he was sure he should always feel, to 
his dying day, the weight of that horrible, 
hairy necklace, that Bruin’s paws had made 
about his neck. 
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“It’s mighty lucky for you,” said the keeper, 
who had passed a chain over the beast’s head, 
“that this cub is so tame. Any of the others 
would have minced you up, I can tell you.” 

Sammy crept home, much shaken in his 
nerves, and met Johnny Diggs, who was going 
to the grocery store, with a tin pail, after a 
cent’s worth of yeast. 

““Why, what’s the matter?” cried Johnny. 
**You’re whiter than a ghost.” 

But Sammy scud past without a word, and 
Johnny was none the wiser. 

I think, however, — and this is the moral, 
too, — that Johnny had the best of the bargain; 
also, that “the way of the transgressor is 
hard.” 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “* Florentine Tales,” “‘ Simon de 
Montfort,” “Confessions of the Ideal,” ‘A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “* Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


Lei1cH Hunt. 


T was very pleasant to see Leigh Hunt sur- 

rounded by his family. His wife, upon 
whom, with that unmanly shrinking from un- 
pleasant realities which is characteristic of men 
of his peculiar temperament, he threw the chief 
responsibilities of the household cares, was a 
good, faithful, and, in her way, an industrious 
wife. She was proud of her husband and his 
fame, and contentedly staid at home to plot 
and contrive ways and means for their next 
day’s breakfast, while her agreeable partner 
was feasting sumptuously at the house of some 
of his numerous and admiring friends. Their 
eldest son was their deepest trouble, for they 
knew little of his whereabouts. It was only 
when he wanted money that he made his ap- 
pearance at his family home; and, although 
his father was himself generally as hard up as 
he was, yet, when he made his semi-occasional 
appearance, a financial raid was made upon 
some old friend, and a supply raised for the 
prodigal, who rushed off again, like a comet, 
in his eccentric orbit, till another return to 
his parental sun was requisite to repair his 
wasted oil. : 

The eldest girl, Marianne, was married, and 
lived comparatively in comfort. 

The second son, Thornton Hunt, was, and 
still is, an industrious /it/érateur. He has been 
for some years the editor of the London Tele- 
\graph. The third was in a government office, 
and was a very handsome young man, twenty 





years ago. The next was a girl named Jacyntha, 
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a complete household treasure, since she was 
housemaid and mother’s deputy. The young- 
est daughter, Julia, had a sweet soprano voice, 
of which her father was very proud. The 
youngest of all was Vincent, his father’s de- 
voted companion, messenger, and prime min- 
ister. He was a most amiable and devoted 
son, and when he died, some fifteen years ago, 
his father preserved his memory in.a few lines 
as tender as a dying sunset. 

There was a natural grace about Leigh Hunt, 
which became positively ornamental in a room. 
With a low, distinct, deep, musical voice, and 
with a subdued emphasis which invested his 
most commonplace remark with interest, the 
courteous deference he paid to every speaker, 
gave to him an irresistible claim upon the 
company. Although he could not play from 
notes, his ear enabled him to accompany 
himself with considerable effect in certain 
songs, each of which had some special in- 
terest attached to it. When he was asked by 
those he liked, he would seat himself at the 
piano; and, after running his hands over the 
keys with a careless grace, which led strangers 
to think, at his first starting, that he was an ac- 
complished musician, he would swing himself 
round, and say, ‘‘ Now Ill give you a barca- 
rolle that I have sung to Byron hundreds of 
times. . It was his favorite tune, and I hope you 
will like it as much as he did: if not for the 
tune itself, — though it is really very pretty, 
— yet for the sake of the great and gloomy 


poet.” 


He would then re-swing himself round to | 
face the piano, and commence, in his very | 


pleasant voice, a lively Italian song, which is 
even now sounding in our ears as we write 
these lines. 


When he came to a very pretty part in it, he | 
would, in utter defiance of musical rhythm, | 
measure, and time, play it over again, as | 


though his fingers loved to linger over the 
notes. He would then turn round again, and 
tell us some piquant anecdote connected with 
it, which would lead to his playing another 
tune, which this time was possibly a favorite 
one of Keats, and helped to soothe his dying 
hours. 

Leigh Hunt was very fond of punning; more 
so than a man of his genius could be suspect- 
ed of being. Not that he was very successful 
in his attempts to excruciate and distort the 
Queen’s English ; but he laughed so genially at 
the punning experiments of others, that others 
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las Jerrold. Although capable of writing the 
severest things when provoked, his nature was 
too gentle, and he had a constitutional horror 
of giving or enduring pain. 

Although a temperate man, he was not a 
temperance.man; and few enjoyed the social 
hour, over his ‘ wine and walnuts,” more than 
the author of Rimini. His conversation was 
a gentle, rippling stream of pretty thought 
and pleasant reminiscence over a bed of 
shining conceits and delicate scholarship. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








SIGNS AND OMENS. 
BY FRAME 8. FINN. 


CHARACTERS. — EDGAR Trust, Mrs. Mar- 
ROWBONES, PAMELIA SKINFLINT. 


Scene. — A Sitting-room. Mrs. Marrow- 
BONES and PAMELIA discovered. Mrs. M. 
groaning. 


Mrs. M. Pamelia Skinflint, you don’t meanit! 

Pamelia. True as the cook book. 

Mrs. M. You say there’s been signs and 
omens? 

Pamelia. Yes; and whoever know’d ’em to 
fail? As Iwas coming round by your house, 
last evening, I saw three drops of water on the 
doorstep — that refers to the sea; then, when I 
passed the toy-shop, the first thing I saw was 
a ship. 

Mrs. M. O, you put me all of a shiver! 

Pamelia. After that, a little girl came out 
of the corner grocery with a tumbler of milk, 
which she dropped on the bricks, smashing the 
glass all to smithereens. 

Mrs. M. And that’s my dear nephew Edgar 
Trust’s ship! 

Pamelia. The next place I passed was a bon- 
net-store; and when I went in, the first thing 
I heard was, ‘“‘ I'll take a yard of crape.” 

Mrs. M. O, goody me! I'll have to go into 
mourning before my time! 

Pamelia. And taking up the paper, this 


| morning, the first thing I saw was, ‘‘ Found 


dead.” 
Mrs. M. Found dead? 
Pamelia. Yes; f-o-u-n-d-ed — found dead. 
Mrs. M. What kind of mourning had I best 
wear? 
Pamelia. I can't think; — and underneath 


felt ita pleasant and sacred duty to laugh at, were the letters ‘“‘ E. T.” 


his. 
sonalities which flavored the retorts of Doug- 


He could not have uttered the bitter per- | 


Mrs. M. E.T. Edgar Trust, as I’m a sinner. 
Pamelia. No; E. T. stood for “Empire 
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Tinware;” but be assured, something’s hap- 
pened. 

Mrs. M. Of that there isn’t a doubt. Didn't 
I see a black crow outside the house to-day? 
Didn’t I black my fingers when I was polish- 
ing the stove? O, goody me! to think my poor 
Edgar’s gone dead! such a fine lad as he was. 

Pamelia. If you don’t find his body, you’d 
better have a mock funeral. 

Mrs. M. O, I'll do anything in the world to 
do him honor. 

Pamelia. Don’t it seem strange that he 
should be took away so suddint? 

Mrs. M. Yes, Miss Skinflint; and what a 

good thing it is to have signs and omens pre- 
pare us for trouble! 
. Pamelia. It was only day before last that 
widder Whittle saw a live coal fall out of the 
scuttle, and then her cat died this very morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. M. And once, when I was out of an 
evening, didn’t I see the lamp-wick of one of 
the street lamps flare up and die right out? 
Seven years after, gran’ther Frost died, aged 
one hundred. ; 

Pamelia. O, I could tell you a thousand of 
signs and omens that have come to pass. 

Mrs. M. Don’t do it, Pamely; I’m dead 
already; and if you were to tell me more, I 
should be buried internally. Every rat I hear 
on the stairs to-night, I shall think I hear ex- 
claimin’, — 

[Znter EDGAR in sailor’s sutt.] 


(Both ladies 


Edgar. Aunt Marrowbones! 
scream and fall on their knees.) 


Mrs. M. Goody me! What’s that? 

Pamelia. It's a spook, as sure as you live! 

Mrs. M. Say something in Latin to it. 

Pamelia. I don’t know anything but Eng- 
lish. 

Edgar. What do you both mean? 

Pamelia. Good spirit, go back to your briny 
bed. 

Mrs. M. Yes, dearghost, go back to your 
briny — 

Edgar. O, I see! You've been talking so 
much about ghosts that you think I’m dead. 

Mrs. M. O, you know you are! Signs and 
omens won’t lie. 

Edgar. Signs and omens! 
mean? 

Pamelia. There were three drops of water 
on the steps last night. 

Edgar. A sign that somebody had spilled it. 

Mrs. M. Tuere was a ship in the toy-shop. 

Edgar. A sign the storekeeper knew what 
boys liked to buy. 


What do you 
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Pamelia. A girl broke a pitcher of milk. 
Edgar. A sign that she was very careless. 
Mrs. M. Crape was bought at the store. * 
Edgar. An omen that some one wanted it. 
Pamelia. A black crow was outside the 

house. 

Edgar. Did you ever see a white crow? 

Mrs. M. And ain’t the signs true? 

Pamelia. Yd sooner believe he was dead 
than to think the omens were false. 

Edgar. O mens! O, women! I should say. 
How is it you can be so foolish as to believe in 
such ridiculous fancies? 

Mrs. M. Well, since you say you are alive, 
and as you probably have the best right of 
knowing, I suppose we must believe you. 

Edgar. Yes, I’m alive, and have come home 
from a prosperous voyage with plenty of money. 

Mrs. M. Money? O, he’s alive; there can’t 
be a doubt of it. 

Pamelia. Well, if ever! My dream-book 
says that if a person dreams of spirits and 
hobgoblins — 

Edgar. That it’s a sign of having eaten-too 
much supper. 

Pamelia. How can you disparage my dream- 
book? 

Edgar. Because dream-books are humbugs; 
and the best use you can make of them is to 
throw them in the fire, for they are not worth 
the paper they are printed upon. 

Mrs. M. Is that so, Edgar? 

Edgar. It is. 

Pamelia. So you think. 

Edgar. So does every right-minded person 
think, I hope. Omens are things you can 
place no trust in; for they say that to have 
three candles (lighted) in a row is a sign of 
either a marriage or a death — two exact op- 
posites. 

Pamelia. There’s some truth in that. 

Mrs. M. Edgar, you always did know a deal; 
for when you went to school, I knew, the way 
you held your head up, it was a sign of — 

Edgar. At it again, aunt? 

Mrs. M. I\'m silent as a broken watch. 

Edgar. In future, my dear aunt and Miss 
Skinflint, banish signs from your thoughts, and 
place no trust in dreams, but put your faith in 
a higher and more potent power. Remember 
there is but One who guides our destinies, and 
he has so ordered the course of our fate that 
all your ridiculous signs and omens are not 
only foolish to believe in, but almost wicked 
also. [Exeunt. 

—— Tue young lady who “nearly died a 
laughing” is in a fair way to recover. 
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974. Somerset. 775. A-we. 776. B-lack. 
9777. C-all. 778. D-ray. 779. G-rim. 780. 
J-ay. 781. K-night. 782. M-end. 783. S-peck. 
784. P-rove. 785. S-ash. 786. A-Tom. 787. 
H-ate. 788. 1. Gale. 2. And. 3. Row. 4. 
Tampa. 5. Err. 6. Road — Garter, Ep- 
WARD. 789. Magazine. 790. (A) (y’s) (man) 
(re’s) m (bells) (asp) (ring) (lock) (awl weighs 
m) (oar) (re A) (die) (2’s) (hut) (tea) h (ant) 
oo (pen) — A wise man resembles a spring 
lock — always more ready to shut than to 
open. 791. Iceland. 792. Conneautville. 793. 
Thomas Hood. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Square Worp. 


796. My first is a tree; my second is washed 
by the sea; my third are often my fourth; 
birds make my fifth on my first. WHISTLER. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF STORIES. 


797. O, a pale azure cat ran after mice, ten 
wigs, and a candy corn in gold. Hoxy Poxy. 


798. The routisona ripe. BuckryE Boy. 


name, and an insect. 


CHARADE. 


799- My first is a small body of water; my 
second is a pronoun; my third is a fruit; my 
whole is.a'town in Asia. WALTER Biren, 


800. REBUs. 

















ZA 
AN 


Sans-TETEs. 

801. Whole, it is a massacre; behead, and it 
is joy; behead again, and cut off the last two 
letters, and it is something; behead again and 
curtail, and it is an Indian exclamation. 

SNOOKS. 
ENIGMA. 

802. A 5, 11, 1, 3, 7, which had been brought 
from India to my whole (a large island of 
Europe, consisting of 12 letters), escaped from 
his cage one day, and ran into a rum-shop, 
where he jumped 8, 12 a hogshead, and was 
immediately killed by a rifle bullet from the 
man 4, g the 6, 10, 2. Bunny. 


WHat ANIMALS? 
803. A vegetable. 804. An insect, and part 
of the head. 805. Part of a house, a boy’s 
806. A vegetable, part 
of the face, and a command to a horse. 
ORIENTAL. 
DovusLE ACROSTIC. 
807. 1. To surpass. 2. A prohibition. 3. 
A carriage blanket. 4. A small horse. 5. A 
division of water. 6. A part of the human 
body. 7. Even. 8. Relating to an emperor. 
g- Negation. 10. Toshun. 
The initials and finals read downwards name 





a poem and its author. JoHNNy CRAPEAU. 
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E expect, when we visit Exeter, N. H., to 

be able to explain to our young friends 
in that delightful town why their Magazines 
failed them last year, and to convince them 
that the publishers are not at fault in the mat- 
ter, as they never received the subscribers’ 
names or money. In the mean time Jimmy 
will fight our battle. 

Alert, see Play Ground in No. 46 for the in- 
formation you desire.— Sylvan Grove’s “ spring 
chicken” was almost too late for the season. 
— Hope Elmwood got his corn planted between 
the showers. Send in as many new names as 
possible for the next volume. — Guy Manner- 
ing, we decline all cross-word enigmas, be- 
“cause we have such a huge stock on hand. — 
Kaleb sends an old puzzle — don't want it. 
—H.P., of Needham — no, sir; we are no 
such a man. — J. P. C. sent best answer to the 
problem. 

Walter Wallace is right welcome, but his 
rebus has been accepted before. — Monsieur 
(Chip, Jr.) has done a barbarous conundrum, 
which he declares is highly original: ‘* Why is 
it certain that the founder of the ark was an 
educated man? Because he was a knower!” — 
Will Ku Klux Klan please to change his name? 
as we are a little afraid of a representative of 
that suspicious fraternity. Charade accepted. 
— Roliver Rover, and all others whom it may 
concern, the editor’s address is still HARRISON 
Square, Mass. Letters are answered in Let- 
ter Bag in about four weeks. 

Charlie Percy, Jr. can obtain such a bow of 
Herman, Boston. He has our gratitude for his 
sympathy. We have a large stpply of cross- 
word enigmas, and must decline his. — Jimmy 
Wilson, probably Hannah admired your letter 
so much that it was returned to the sanctum, 
and so was twice answered. The man you 
mention is not here now. — Skiff wishes to 
hear from ‘‘ boating boys ” — No. 70 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland, O. — J. Lothrop, Jr. should 
write to them. 

0. 0., Jr. can obtain “‘ Descriptive Catalogue ” 
of stamps from Messrs. Lee & Shepard for fifty 
cents, and a Stamp Album for $3.50: the latter 
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can also be procured from D. Appleton & Co.’s, 
Grand Street, New York. — Alecta, see answer 
to Roliver Rover, above. — Essex, it is stiH on 
our mind. — Winkum forgot to send the answer 
to his rebus, and we couldn’t begin to guess it. 
— Harry Hastings, the poetry was a disgrace to 
the author, and too late for the season. The 
same remark will apply to the rebus. 

We woyld like to accept Dover’s puzzles, 
but really have no room for that particular 
kind of head work. — Licorice John writes a 
very nice hand, but his puzzles do not amount 
to much in this letter. — S. P. J., right. — Ori- 
ental, the name is John A. Andrew, without 
the final s. — Quicksilver says he made this 
conundrum: ‘‘ Why is the snow like a tree? 
Because it leaves in the spring.” Head work 
declined. 

Mr. Laura Sands don’t write a feminine 
hand. — Jack Tier’s rebuses have been sent 
before. — Now or Never will find the address 
in No. 66. — The new Sylvan Grove from New 
York must choose some other nom de plume. 
— Elliptic, Oliver Optic writes for no juvenile 
magazine but Our Boys ANnp GirLs. — The 
“Curiosity” from Albany had no signature, 
and is too obscure. — Harry Lennox, was 
there an item in the locals next morning about 
a boy's being blown up by a tea-kettle? 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 

J. Lothrop, Jr., Box 278, Clinton, N. Y.; 
T. E. C., Box 80, Clinton, N. Y.; Scorer, Box 
70, Middletown, Conn.; W. Dudley, 142 Hud- 
son Street, Albany, N. Y.; Retlaw, Box 31, ~ 
Westboro’, Mass.; E. A. Grant, Box 190, Sing 
Sing, N. Y.; Billy Grimes, Box 26, Fisher- 
ville, N. H. 

DECLINED. 

John M. E., Essex, Licorice John, Tempest, 
Sam Sharp, Billy Grimes, Max, Johnny Brown; 
Tommy Toots, Elliptic, Uncle Frank, Warren, 
Boston, Sagittaw, Dod, Popcorn, Hopeful, 
Hawkeye, Van Dyke, Dory, R. H., Maurice, 
Cedric, Urban Linkboy, Chingachgook, Frog- 
gy, Monsieur Spokeshave, Chase, Maurice . 
K——, G. W. D., Greedy Tim, Keystone,. 
Murdoc M. H., Tony Weston, Punch the 
Printer, Skiff. 

ACCEPTED. 

Blanks — Jimmy Wilson, George Gimney; 
Rebuses — W. Dudley, Harry Lennox; enig- 
mas — Skiff, Hautboy; transpositions — Rol- 
iver Rover, Sagittaw, Old Shoddy; charades 
— Clarence Clayton, Minna Morton, Oriental ; 
islands + Bunny; problem — Chingachgook ; 
syncopations — Bald Tim More; sans-pieds — 
Hugh Howard. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








LORD BROUGHAM. 


ENRY BROUGHAM, Ex-Chancellor of 

England, died at Cannes, France, May g. 
He was a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, where 
he was born in 1779, and was consequently in 
his ninetieth year at the time of his death. 
His education was commenced in the high 
school of his native city, and completed in the 
celebrated university there located. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1800: He was a prom- 
inent writer for the Edinburgh Review until 
1828. In 1804 he took up his residence in 
London; “and in 1808 he was called to the bar 
in Lincoln’s Inn, and commenced practice at 
the,"King’s Bench. His first prominent plea 
was in behalf of the merchants of London, Liv- 
erpool, and Manchester. He was soon after 
elected to Parliament from Camelford, and 
made his first speech in the House of Com- 
mons March 5, 1810. He became noted as a 
zealous and powerful champion of the people 
by his efforts for the abolition of flogging in 
the army, the repeal of the Roman Catholic 
disabilities, reform in education, improvement 
of prison management, abolition of slavery, law 
reforms, and the independence of the press. 
In 1820 he acted as attorney-general to Queen 
Caroline, whose cause he successfully advocated 
against the suit for divorce brought by ‘her 
brutal husband, George IV. In 1830 he was 
elected to represent Yorkshire, and thereafter 
became the acknowledged champion of reform. 
In the same year he was raised to the peerage. 
Numerous reforms in Parliament were carried 
through during his term of service. In 1834, 
when Sir Robert Peel assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, Lord Brougham went out of office. 
From that time till 1860, aside from his duties 
in the House of Peers, he devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. Numerous books have come 
from his pen, some of much value and interest. 
In 1848 he purchased an estate at Cannes, 
France, where he remained until his»death, 
continuing an English subject, however, as he 
could not be naturalized and retain his peer- 
age, which he refused to relinquish. During 
our war he espoused the cause of the South 
with great bitterness. : 


—— A Goon trade is the best of capital. 





SLANG PHRASES. 


He” these originate is very rarely known, 
and perhaps not worth inquiring into, as 
the authors would not much care to be credited 
with them; and even good proverbial sayings, 
after those of Solomon, cannot, in one case out 
of ten, be traced back to those who first uttered 
them. What is called slang, which Mr. Web- 
ster simply defines as ‘low, vulgar, and un- 
meaning language,” springs from mean par- 
entage, and generally oozes out of the degraded 
quarters of cities, or from the mouths of those 
who are not choice of their company. It is 
thence transferred, adopted, but never digni- 
fied by others, who should, in fact, be ashamed 
of it. Signs, symbols, and talking in dumb 
show by the help of the thumb and fingers, 
has sometimes formed a part of it. Every 
now and then a new word, phrase, or saying 
is due to. the inventive genius of somebody, 
and, however :nonsensical or without ‘signifi- 
cance, attains a degree of popularity. Its cur- 
rency is for a brief time, and it may be heard 
on all-occasions and on all the street corners, 
until, like better things, of which the ear gets 
tired, it wears itself out and disappears, even 
from the companionship of the vulgar, as it 
never. Was accepted among the refined and 
well educated. ‘‘ No, sir-vee,” for instance, has 
had its day. An-extensive catalogue of such 
expressions which. have come up during the 
last ten years could be made out, if it were 
worth the trouble, which it certainly is not, as + 
we should have no desire to perpetuate such 
vulgarities. Whatever they are, the boys are 
apt to interlard or variegate their discourse 
with them; but perhaps they would not have 
them so pat upon their tongues if they knew 
that they were drawn from that choice vocab- 
ulary which is in vogue most among pick- 
pockets and thieves. There is a class of ur- 
chins known in Paris, London, New York, 
and all great cities, clad in rags, who, from 
leading a vagrant life, being neglected or left 
to pick up a living in the streets, or sent on 
that errand by their degraded parents, become 
precociously bold, and are addicted to swagger 
and slang phrases. We would hardly class 
among them the little fellows whose occupa- 
tion is a good one, and who say, archly, 
‘‘Shine you up, sir?” But to those whose 
opportunities and education are. better than 
all of these, and who would desire, both in 
speech and manner, to conform to the style 
and code of gentlemen, we would say, Es- 
chew all which partakes even of the nature 
of slang. S. 








